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FOREWORD 


The National Gandhi Museum has undertaken the task of preserving the 
relics of Mahatma Gandhi and projecting, in ways open to it, the history of his 
life. This history brought him into contact with a number of important people, 
both Indians and non-Indians, who had a part to play in the numerous events 
which marked his unique eventful life. Subhas Chandra Bose was obviously 
one such figure. His association with India's struggle for freedom was close 
and intimate. He was an independent-minded person. He was no disciple of 
Gandhi ji nor did he ever describe himself as such. But he had profound admi- 
ration even veneration for him. In certain periods of the Congress struggle for 
freedom, situations arose when Gandhi ji and he could not think alike. These 
disagreements did not diminish his admiration for Gandhi ji nor could they 
diminish the latter's deep affection for him. Gandhi ji went to the length of 
describing him as his son. 

It is these disagreements which have furnished a fertile field for.numer- 
ous interpretations of some events which have come in the way of a proper 
estimate of Subhas Babu's distinctive role in India's struggle for freedom. 

Dr. Y.P. Anand, the Director of the National Gandhi Museum, has in the 
following pages brought together extracts from the speeches and writings of 
Gandhi ji and Subhas Chandra Bose which, in a brief compass, portray their 
relationship now in one context and now in another. These extracts make 
delightful reading. No attempt has been made to make light of the differences 
in outlook or temperament but the deep respect each has for the other does 
come out vividly. 

We are today celebrating the birth centenary of Netaji. Subhas Chandra 
Bose has caught the imagination of the people of India especially the younger 
generation. The centenary will be celebrated in many ways. The National Gandhi 
Museum wishes to play its small part in making known to our generation the 
unique qualities of a unique fighter for freedom, in particular the relationship 
between the Mahatma and Subhas Bose who in the final stage of India's 
struggle for freedom was known as Netaji. The small volume carefully pre- 
pared by Dr. Anand is our humble tribute to a distinguished son of India. 


Sadig Ali 
Chairman 
23rd February, 1997, Gandhi Smarak Sangrahalaya Samiti 
Rajghat, New Delhi-110002. : (National Gandhi Museum) 


PREFACE 


On the occasion of the Birth Centenary of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, 
National Gandhi Museum offers this monograph titled 'The Essential Relation- 
ship between Netaji Subhas Bose and Mahatma Gandhi - the Supreme Mar- 
tyrs in India's Freedom Struggle’, as its humble contribution to the understand- 
ing and appreciation of the relationship between these two mighty pillars of 
India's freedom movement. 


Their goal was common, attainment of India's freedom from foreign colo- 
nial rule. But they did differ in their approach for realising that goal. To Subhas 
Bose, Gandhi ji always remained ‘India's greatest man' and the 'Father of our 
Nation’. To Mahatma Gandhi, Subhas Bose's self-sacrifice and bravery and 
single-minded devotion to the cause of the Motherland were unsurpassed. As 
totally honest men, they accepted their mutual differences and, without in the 
least losing each other's esteem and affection, worked according to their sin- 
cere perceptions for the common goal. 


This monograph is a homage to the hallowed memory of both the leaders 
who sacrificed their all and became martyrs in the cause of India's freedom 
and unity. 


| have prepared this monograph in order to give expression to my deeply 

felt and sincere feelings and remain responsible for any errors or omissions 

which may have inadvertently crept in and any other shortcomings which the 

readers may find. | gratefully acknowledge the contribution of Professor 

V.P.Gupta, former Deputy Director, Institute of Constitutional and Parliamen- 
tary Studies, New Delhi, in the preparation of this monograph. 

Dr. Y.P.Anand 


Director, 


23rd January, 1997, _ National Gandhi Museum. 
Rajghat, New Delhi-1 10002. | 


CHAPTER-1 


INTRODUCTION 


Soon after his return from South Africa to India in 1915, Mahatma Gandhi 
became the unquestioned leader of India's freedom movement and Indian 
National Congress (INC). He had transformed the Congress from an intellec- 
tual and upper class forum to a mass-based national party and the foremost 
vehicle for conducting an all-round struggle for independence from the colonial 
rule. His philosophy and technique of non-violent non-cooperation and other 
forms of Satyagraha had caught the imagination of the whole nation. 


Subhas Chandra Bose, younger to Gandhi ji by 28 years, had resigned 
his brilliant career in the Indian Civil Service with the resolute aim and determi- 
nation to devote himself entirely to the fight’ior India's freedom. He landed at 
Bombay on return from England on 16th July, 1921, and the same evening 
had his first talk with Mahatma Gandhi. Their very first meeting set the con- 
tours of the relationship over the coming quarter of a century between these 
two foremost leaders vi India's freedom struggle. 


To Subhas Bose, Mahatmaji always remained ‘India's greatest man’ whose 
guidance and approval he craved for. In his last broadcast addressed to Gandhi 
jion 6th July, 1944, he ended with a fervent appeal to the 'Father of our Nation’ 
to bless and approve the armed struggle of Azad Hind Fauj in ‘India's last war 
of Independence.’ To Gandhi ji, Subhas Bose was like a son whose self-sacri- 
fice and suffering, drive, integrity and commitment to the national cause and 
the capacity to bind all Indians into one people were unsurpassed. But they 
also realised that there were basic differences in their approach for achieving 
the common goal. To Gandhi ji, nonviolence, respect for the opponent and 
ethical basis of the struggle were paramount. To Subhas Bose, excessive 
emphasis on nonviolence and the purity of means was a hindrance in the fight 
for freedom. He wanted much more of the revolutionary approach. He had the 
urgency and assurance of the youth. He was impatient with the other Con- 
gress leaders, most of whom he, as Congress President, could not carry with 
him. Though he labelled them as the 'Gandhi wing’ or 'rightists', he always 
sought to distinguish Gandhi ji himself as being above all groups and again 
and again offered to follow Gandhi ji if the latter could take up the fight as 


rs 


Bose wanted. 


They also differed in their appreciation of the forces arraigned in the 
World War II. To Subhas Bose, taking the help from the Axis Powers, being the 
‘enemy of the enemy’, was a natural choice. To Gandhi ji, this was unthink- 
able. The Congress party as a whole could not even imagine the Germans or 
the Japanese in the role of India's liberators. 


Both Gandhi ji and Subhas Bose were totally honest men. They dis- 
cussed with each other, honestly realised that their differences in strategy for 
the freedom struggle were too basic and, with the sincerest mutual respect 
and love, sought their parallel solutions. They never questioned each other's 
love and sacrifice for the nation, never ever doubted each other's utter sincer- 
ity. Tillthe end, they had the deepest concern for each other and appreciation 
of the other's contribution, even though at variance with one's own conviction 
and approach. 


In order to emphasize the essential mutuality, depth and closeness of 
the relationship between Subhas Bose and Gandhi ji and to clear any misgiv- 
ings in this regard, thirty seven relevant extracts, mostly from the writings of 
Subhas Bose or Gandhi ji, have been given in Chapter 3 of this monograph in 
chronological order. These extracts have been selected mainly from the fol- 
lowing sources: 


|. ‘Netaji and Gandhi ji’, B.K.Ahluwalia and Shashi Ahluwalia, Indian Aca- 
demic Publishers, New Delhi, (1982). 


Il. ‘Netaji in Germany: a Little-known Chapter’, N.G.Ganpuley, Bhartiya Vidya 
Bhawan, (1964). 


li]. ‘Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi’, Volumes 42, 69, 71, 72, 76, and 
77, Publications Division, Government of India, New Delhi. 


Further, in order to enable the reader to appreciate the essential relation- 
ship between them, a resume of the extracts has been given in Chapter 2. 


A perusal of the Resume and the Extracts would leave the reader in no 
doubt that their relationship was complementary in essence and it would be 
wrong and historically incorrect to see them as opponents. Their differences 
were of approach. In their life-long struggle for their motherland's freedom and 
unity, both never sought any power or honour for themselves or their kin. The 
grateful nation sees both of them as supreme martyrs in India's freedom struggle. 
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CHAPTER@® 


A RESUME OF THE EXTRACTS 


The saga of the relationship between two of the most revolutionary per- 
sonalities in India's freedom movement starts with Subhas Bose meeting 
Mahatma Gandhi on the very day of Bose's landing at Bombay on 16th July, 
1921. After the meeting, while Subhas Bose credited the Congress with suc- 
cess in its civil disobedience campaigns, he was not convinced that civil 
disobedience alone could force the British to leave India. While he felt 'a de- 
plorable lack of clarity in the plan which the Mahatma had formulated’ (1)*, 
Subhas Bose's appreciation of the unique contribution of Gandhi ji was un- 
equivocal: 'The Mahatma not only gave it (the Congress) a new Constitution 
and a nation-wide base - but what is more important, converted it into a revo- 
lutionary organisation. .... The credit for such achievement naturally belongs 
to the leader of the movement, Mahatma Gandhi',«but still by no means 
uncritical: ‘And the fact that even today he is enthroned in the hearts of his 
countrymen does not mean that he is free from errors of judgement, but that 
his positive achievements have been go great that his countrymen are pre- 
pared to forgive his mistakes. ....Mahatma opens a campaign in a brilliant 
fashion, he works it up with unerring skill ....till he reaches the Zenith of his 
campaign. But after that, he loses his nerve and begins to falter.... .' (2) 


Gandhi ji's admiration for the courage and self-sacrifice of Subhas Bose 
who had thrown himself totally into the freedom struggle can be seen from his 
comments on Bose's imprisonments. (4 & 5) 


Subhas Bose's praise of Gandhi ji for Dandi March and Salt Satyagraha 
(1930) was eloquent. He particularly admired Gandhi ji's success in involving 
women into the movement and the success of the 'nonviolent rebellion’ which 
had also induced the members of the Legislative Assembly to resign their 
seats and side with the people. Of course, he also took note of the ‘'terroristic' 


- 


* References to the serial numbers of relevant ‘extracts’ in Chapter 3 are given 
within ( ). 
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activities led by Surjya Kumar Sen and the raid on Chittagong Armoury. (6) 


Soon after his release as a result of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, Subhas Bose 
met Gandhi ji on 16th March, 1931, and criticised the Pact. Gandhi ji ex- 
plained his reasons for the Pact but Subhas Bose's scepticism persisted: 
'..we would be prepared to support him (Gandhi ji) as long as he stood for 
independence but the moment he gave up that stand, we would consider it our 
duty to fight him.' (7) He also criticised Gandhi ji's participation in the Second 
Round Table Conference in London. He, in fact, wavered between his deep 
concern for Gandhi ji (overstraining himself, sometimes not allowing himself 
to have more than two hours' sleep for days together’) and his laying the blame 
for failure on Gandhi i's playing ‘two roles in one person, the role of a political 
leader and that of a world teacher,’ and his having trusted the devious British. 


(8) 


Similar ambivalence is seen in Subhas Bose's comments on Gandhi ji's 
epic fast against the Communal Award (1932). He paid fulsome homage to 
Gandhi ji: 'no doubt that the fast of Mahatma Gandhi had a permanent and far- 
reaching effect in rousing the conscience of the Hindu community. It was a 
unique spectacle to see how the heart of the entire nation throbbed for one 
man. ...looked as if the demon of untouchability would be laid low in no time'.(9) 
But he also lamented the diversion of all attention of Congressmen towards 
the anti-untouchability campaign. He wanted the focus to remain on direct 
struggle against the British as seen from his joint statement (1933) with Vithalbhai 
Patel, made in Vienna, asking for a ‘radical reorganisation of the Congress. 
...a Change of leadership is necessary, for it would be unfair to Mahatma 
Gandhi to expect him to evolve or work a programme and method not consis- 
tent with his life-long principles.’ (10) 


With Subhas Bose becoming the President of the Haripura Congress 
(1938), his differences with the Congress and Gandhi ji on the best way to 
conduct freedom struggle came out into the open. The impending World War || 
accentuated these differences. Subhas Bose's presidential address was no- 
table for iis comprehensive policy enunciation, but his emphasis on ‘scientific 
production and distribution .. on socialistic lines. ...radical reform of our land 
system, ....A comprehensive scheme of industrial development under state 
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ownership and state control... . - gradually socialising our entire agriculture 
and industrial system...', could not have gone well with many of the Congress- 
men of that time. While he ended his address with:’ ....all India fervently hopes 
and prays that Mahatma Gandhi may be spared to our nation for many, many 
years to come... to keep our struggle free from bitterness and hatred. ...for the 
cause of Indian Independence. ...for the cause of humanity'(11), soon he was 
to enunciate that 'Gandhism had been found wanting, because it was wedded 
to nonviolence and therefore contemplated a compromise with Britain for the 
solution of the Indian problems. Moreover, it lacked a proper understanding of 
international affairs...'(12) He even declared that ‘the breach between myself 
and the Gandhi wing was now wide.’ (12) 


Therefore, the events that followed should cause no surprise. For the 
next year's Tripuri Congress (1939), Subhas Bose became President by de- 
feating Pattabhi Sitaramayya (by 1580 votes to 1375). Gandhi ji openly con- 
fessed that he was against reelection of Subhas Bose though he was ‘glad of 
his victory,’ Since Subhas Bose had criticised others as ‘rightists', so Gandhi 
ji wanted him now to 'choose a homogeneous cabinet and enforce his 
programme....' (13) 


Subhas Bose's innate devotion and respect for Gandhi ji's leadership, 
however, remained as firm even though his path was diverging. He clearly 
stated: 'on some occasions felt constrained to differ from Mahatma Gandhi on 
public question, but | yield to none in my respect for his personality. ...he too 
would like to see people think for themselves, even though they may not 
always agree with him. | do not Know what sort of opinion Mahatmaji has of 
myself. But, ...It will always be my aim and object to try and win his confi- 
dence for the simple reason that it will be tragic for me if | succeed in winning 
the confidence of other people but fail to win the confidence of India's greatest 
man.' (14) 


His address to the Tripuri Congress reiterated that ‘The fullest use should 
be made of the guidance and cooperation of Mahatma Gandhi ..., ‘but he was 
also grieved to ‘find people in the congress who are so pessimistic as to think 
that the time is not ripe for a major assault on British imperialism.’ (15) 


The matters came to a head in the Tripuri Congress. Subhas Bose's 
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resolution asking for an ultimatum to be given to the Government to grant self- 
determination within 6 months was defeated. But, Pandit Pant's resolution 
regretting the aspersions cast against the members of the Working Commit- 
tee and requesting the President to 'nominate the Working Committee in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of Mahatma Gandhi’ was passed. (17) 


Subhas Bose wrote to Gandhi ji that he had ‘no doubt that there is today 
a wide gulf between the two parties (or 'blocs') in the Congress. But the gulf 
can yet be bridged - and that by you....'(17) He blamed Gandhi ji for the ‘Pant’ 
resolution but Gandhi ji denied any role in it and even said: 'The more | study 
it the more | dislike It.' (20) But Subhas Bose also identified his basic differ- 
ences with Gandhi ji: ‘You are obsessed with the idea of corruption within the 
Congress. Moreover the bogie of violence alarms you.' He offered to 'efface 
myself completely’ provided Gandhi ji resumed active struggle for Swaraj. He 
also thought that Gandhi ji was risking his precious life in a small cause at 
Rajkot. He offered to resign if Gandhi ji thought that the ‘Pant’ resolution 
amounted to a no-confidence in his Presidentship. Finally, he hoped to be 
pardoned if he was in error: '...you always like people to speak frankly and 
openly. That is what has emboldened me....'. (17) | 


Gandhi ji was, however, insistent that there was ‘violence in the air | 
breathe’, and that the corruption was ‘on the increase’, and, ‘in these circum- 
stances, | see no atmosphere for nonviolent mass action.’ He also felt the 
‘little Rajkot affair’ to have great national importance. Therefore, Gandhi ji felt 
that the views of Subhas Bose were 'so diametrically opposed to those of 
others and my own’, that the only option was for Subhas Bose to form a 
Cabinet ‘fully representing your views, formulate your own programme defi- 
nitely.... If the Committee (AICC) accepts the programme, all will be plain- 
sailing ... If ... your programme is not accepted you should resign and let the 
Committee choose its President. And you will be free to educate the country 
along your own lines.' He, however, assured Subhas Bose that despite ‘sharp 
differences of opinion between us, .... our private relations will not suffer in the 
least. If they are from the heart, as | believe they are, they will bear the strain 
of these differences.’ (18) In fact only a few days earlier Gandhi ji had wired to 
Subhas Bose, who was keeping poor health, to live with him: ‘Undertake nurse 
you to health while we are slowly conferring. Love.’ (16) 
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Their mutual concern, respect and affection remained undiminished even 
while they pursued their different view-points relentlessly and conscientiously. 
Subhas Bose persisted that Gandhi ji should either resolve the deadlock or 
resume the national struggle and ‘begin by delivering an ultimatum to the Brit- 
ish Government.' (19) Gandhi ji too persisted: 'Do you not see that we two 
honestly see the same thing differently ....2 My conviction is that working 
along our lines, in our own way, we shall serve the country better than by the 
different groups seeking to work a common policy and common programme 
forged out of irreconcilable elements.’ (20 & 21) 


Subhas Bose was left with no option but to resign the Presidentship of 
the Congress. He founded a parallel forum, the Forward Bloc and also a Left 
Coordination Committee. Thus he pursued the freedom struggle on his own 
line in defiance of the Working Committee which then passed a resolution, 
drafted by Gandhi ji, barring Subhas Bose from the various Congress commit- 
tees. Gandhi ji explained that since Subhas Bose had pitted himself against 
the Working Committee, its members had 'to perform their duty’, but that ‘he 
(Bose) could not be hurt’, because his ‘popularity had put him above being _ 
affected by any action that the Working Committee might take.’ (22) But Gandhi | 
ji felt himself deeply hurt: 'l have fallen from grace. | had the pain of wholly 
associating myself with the ban pronounced on him.' To both, their duty to the 
nation came foremost and uppermost. (23 & 24) 


Gandhi ji had felt: 'Bose's ways are mistaken; they are not my ways.’ 
Later, replying to Subhas Bose's charge of the Congress High Command be- 
ing ‘reformist’, Gandhi ji had replied: 'I have told him he.... must have the dash 
of a youth. He is not held down by me or anybody else. .... It is his own 
prudence that holds him. And in that way, he is as much reformist..... Only | 
with my age know it, and he in his youth is blind to the good that is in him. .... 
in spite of our different outlooks and in spite of the Congress ban on him, when 
he leads in non-violent battle they will find me following him as | shall find him 
following me if | overtake him.’ (25) 


Subhas Bose had In his Presidential address to All-India Anti-Compro- 
mise Conference on 19th March, 1940, held at Ramgarh, where simultaneously 
the Congress session was being held, criticised the statements issued ‘by 
Mahatma Gandhi or by other rightist leaders’ as being hollow. To him, leftists 
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were those who waged an ‘uncompromising fight with imperialism.’ If the Con- 
gress failed to launch ‘a national struggle others will have to do so.' (26) 


Subhas Bose had his last ‘long and hearty’ talk with Gandhi ji on 20th 
June, 1940. He had pressed Gandhi ji to launch the struggle taking advantage 
of the critical position of the British in the World War II. 1n Gandhi ji's view, the 
country was not ripe for a fight and such as initiative at that stage would do 
‘more harm than good to India.’ (28) Subhas Bose asked for Gandhi jis bless- 
ings in his venture. Gandhi ji said, ‘You do not need my blessings, Subhas. 
How can | bless a movement which | consider inopportune and which | feel is 
morally unjustifiable now? You have got the qualities of a great leader, and if 
your conscience tells you that this is the best time for striking out, go ahead 
and do your best. If you come out successful, | shall be the first to congratu- 
late you. ... My heart is entirely with you, my love for you and your family is 
great, and therefore, | would not like you to do anything that will inflict any 
unnecessary suffering. ..... India will get better opportunities in future .... Re- 
garding your love for the country and determination to achieve its freedom, 
you are second to none. Your sincerity is transparent. Your spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and suffering cannot be surpassed by anybody. But | would like these 
qualities to be used at a more opportune moment.' (27) Gandhi ji reiterated 
these sentiments on the arrest of Subhas Bose on 2nd July, 1940. (29) 


The whole nation was aroused when Subhas Bose made his spectacular 
escape on 1/th January, 1941, while under house detention at Calcutta, and 
finally reached Germany in order to lead struggle for India's freedom from 
outside. Gandhi ji could never endorse Subhas Bose's joining with the Axis 
powers: '... My appreciation of his patriotism and sacrifice cannot blind me to 
the fact that he is misguided and that his way can never lead to India's deliv- 
erance. '(32) Still, Gandhi ji did understand the pain of Subhas Bose which led 
him to this direction, as may be seen from his statement to a journalist: '... 
Subhas Chandra Bose, a man of great self-sacrifice, who might have had a 
distinguished career in the ICS, but who is now an exile because he cannot 
possibly tolerate this helpless condition and feels that he must seek the help 
of Germany and Japan.’ (33) 


Even outside India, Subhas Bose remained unshaken in his deep alle- 
giance to Gandhi ji. N.G.Ganpuley, a close associate of Netaji in Germany, 
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writes how ‘superficial observers have made the mistake of describing Netaji 
as somebody who was opposing or defying Mahatma Gandhi. .... Even if he 
had to differ from the great leader, Subhas Bose always asked himself what 
would Mahatma think of that. A much more appropriate description of Subhas 
Bose would be to call him a rebellious pupil of a great master. ... He did not 
mind if he differed from Mahatma Gandhi. But he shuddered if Mahatma ji 
were ever to think that his action was unpatriotic.’ (30) Ganpuley states further 
how Subhas Bose always stressed that if ‘he succeeded in returning victori- 
ous to India, he would straight proceed to Mahatma Gandhi and say: "Here | 
am: now tell me what | should do." In short, he .... considered himself a part 
and parcel of a great national movement, of which Mahatma Gandhi was the 
leader and he a faithful follower.’ (31) 


Netaji's praise and devotion for Gandhi ji were again obvious in his broad- 
cast on Gandhi ji's birthday on 2nd October, 1943: ‘The service which Ma- 
hatma Gandhi has rendered to India ... is so unique and unparalleled that his 
name will be written in letters of gold in our national history for all time. ... 
(Gandhi ji had given the Indians) the two indispensable preconditions for the 
attainment of independence, namely self-confidence and a countrywide 
organisation which reaches the remotest villages of India.’ (34) 


That Gandhi ji, even while differing from the methods of Subhas Bose, 
had admiration for his unique effort for India's freedom, is borne out from 
Maulana Azad's observation that ‘he admired the courage and resourceful- 
ness that Subhas Bose had displayed in making his escape from India. His 
admiration for Subhas Bose unconsciously coloured his view about the whole 
war situation.’ Azad states that even Cripps complained to him about Gandhi 
ji speaking in ‘such glowing terms about Subhas Bose who had openly sided 
with the Axis Powers.' Gandhi Ji had defended Subhas Bose to Louis Fischer 
as ‘patriot of patriots.’ (35) 


Netaji's last broadcast on 6th July, 1944, addressed to Gandhi ji on his 
release from imprisonment was like a report ‘with a view to acquainting you 
with the plans and the activities of patriotic Indians outside India.' He de- 
scribed how 'The high esteem in which you are held by patriotic Indians out- 
side India and by foreign friends of India's freedom, was increased a hundred- 
fold when you bravely sponsored the Quit India Resolution in August 1942.’ 
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He explained to Gandhi ji with utmost respect (‘But Mahatmaji, you know 
Indian conditions perhaps better than anybody else.) why he left India in order 
to wage an armed resistance from outside. He assured Gandhi ji that he could 
never do anything which ‘could compromise in the least either the honour or 
the self-respect or the interests of my country.’ Azad Hind Fauj was fighting 
'India's last war of Independence’, which would go on ‘until the last Britisher is 
thrown out of India and until our Tricolour National Flag proudly flutters over the 
Viceroy's House in New Delhi.' He ended the broadcast with the most stirring 
appeal: 'Father of our Nation, in this holy war for India's liberation we ask for 
your blessings and good wishes. Jai Hind.’ (36) | 


Gandhi ji's appreciation of Netaji touched new heights in his address to 
the Indian National Army (Azad Hind Fauj) personnel taken as prisoners. He 
hailed Subhas Bose as ‘Netaji’ and paid unqualified tribute to him and the INA: 
‘Netaji was like a son to me. ... The greatest among its (INA's) achievements 
was to gather together, under one banner, men from all religions and races of 
India, and to infuse in them the spirit of solidarity and oneness, to the utter 
exclusion of all communal and parochial sentiment. It is an example which we 
should all emulate.’ (37) 


SUMMIING UP 


It is obvious from the foregoing ‘resume’ that Subhas Bose wanted to 
follow Gandhi ji's lead but along the approach he considered to be right and not 
the overall Congress approach. In a way, Gandhi ji too had severed his formal 
links with the Congress since 1934, but, being the unquestioned leader of the 
nation, had continued to be the supreme leader of the Congress also. The 
Congress without Gandhi ji was like a body without soul. In this triangle of 
strategies for reaching the common goal, Subhas Bose stuck to his own glo- 
rious path. The lifelong 'tapasya' of both, Netaji Subhas Bose and Mahatma 
Gandhi, ended with the ultimate sacrifice, of their very lives. 


The readers would agree that the relationship between Subhas Bose and 
Gandhi ji was illumined with much light and some shadows, but no dark or 
dingy corners. It was a relationship based on utter truthfulness, transparency, 
sacrifice and suffering, total commitment to the common goal, and deep and 
selfless mutual respect and love. 


Jai Hind! 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE EXTRACTS 


THE FIRST CONVERSATION OF SUBHAS BOSE WITH 
MAHATMA GANDHI (16-7-1921) 


“... [began to heap question upon question and the Mahatma replied with 
his habitual patience. 

“There were three points which needed elucidation. First, how were the 
different activities conducted by the Congress going to culminate in the last 
stage of the campaign, namely, the non-payment of taxes? Secondly, how 
could mere non-payment of taxes or civil disobedience force the Government 
to retire from the field and leave us with our freedom? Thirdly, how could the 
Mahatma promise “Swaraj” (that is, Home Rule) within one year-as he had 
been doing ever since the Nagpur Congress? 

“His reply to the first question satisfied me. 

*... Altogether his reply to the second question was disappointing and his 
reply to the third..- was by no means clear to me and, personally speaking, | 
was prepared to work for a much longer period. However, | had no other course 
but to feel thankful for what | had been able to learn after an hour's conversation. 
Though | tried to persuade myself at the time that there must have been a lack ~ 
of understanding on my part, my reason told me clearly, again and again, that 
there was a.deplorable lack of clarity in the plan which the Mahatma had 
formulated...” 

Subhas Bose’s impression of the conversation held 
at Bombay on 16.07.1921, the day he tended at 
Bombay on return from Cambridge, UK, after 
resigning from the I.C.S. 


SUBHAS BOSE CRITICALLY ADMIRES MAHATMA 
GANDHI'S LEADERSHIP OF FREEDOM MOVEMENT 


“... The year 1921 had undoubtedly given the country a highly organised 
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party organisation. Before that, the Congress was a constitutional party and 
mainly a talking body. The Mahatma not only gave it a new Constitution and a 
nation-wide base-but what is more important, converted it into a revolutionary 
organisation. The tricolour national flag, red, green and white, was adopted all 
over the country and assumed great importance. Uniform slogans were repeated 
everywhere and a uniform policy and ideology gained currency from one end 
of India to the other. The English language lost its importance and the Congress 
adopted Hindi or Hindustani as the lingua franca of the whole country. Sponta- 
neously, khadi became the official uniform for all Congressmen. In short, all 
the features of a modern political party became visible in India. The credit for 
such achievement naturally belongs to the leader of the movement, Mahatma 
Gandhi. And the fact that even today he is enthroned in the hearts of his 
countrymen does not mean that he has been free from errors of judgement, 
but that his positive achievements have been really so great that his country- 
men are prepared to forgive his mistakes. For he has unfortunately been guilty 
of many serious blunders-”Himalayan blunders” to use his own language. | am 
reminded of some virtues and failings of Mahatma Gandhi's leadership. Ma- 
hatma opens a campaign in a brilliant fashion, he works it up with unerring 
skill; he moves from success to success till he reaches the zenith of his 
campaign. But after that, he loses his nerve and begins to falter...” 


SUBHAS BOSE LAMENTS LACK OF ACTION (1928-29) 


“During the whole of 1928 and 1929 there was so much unrest in the 
labour world that if a political compaign had been started at the time, it would 
have been well-timed. 

Moreover in 1928 and 1929 there was more enthusiasm and excitement 
in provinces like Punjab and Bengal than in 1930... The responsibility for not 
utilising the situation in 1928 devolves not only on the Mahatma but on the 
Swarajist leaders, who had the Congress machinery in their hands at the time, 
but who had unfortunately lost their dynamic impulse.” 
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MESSAGE TO FORWARD (10.10.1925) 


| wish 'Forward' many happy returns. The longer young men like Subhas 
Bose are denied the right of a fair trial and yet kept under lock and key, the 
quicker is our pace towards our goal. Fight for freedom is no mock affair. It is 
so real and so terrible that it will require the best of thousands of us. Let us not 
grudge the price. 


GANDHIJI ON SUBHAS BOSE’S IMPRISONMENT ON 
23.01.1930, HIS BIRTHDAY, FOR LEADING AN 
‘INDEPENDENCE’ PROCESSION (‘YOUNG INDIA’ 

30.01.1930) ) 


“My congratulations to Sjt Subhas Bose and his companions on one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment for having dared to serve the country. Bengal 
may be rent into many divisions and parties. But Bengal’s bravery and self- 
sacrifice can never wane. 

The only way the country can react to these imprisonments is to fill the 
prisons to overflowing till the Government has a surfeit of political prisoners...” 


SUBHAS BOSE WAXES ELOQUENT ON GANDHUIS 
DANDI MARCH, 12 March, 1930 


... The march to Dandi-an event of historical importance which will rank 
on the same level with Napoleon's march to Paris-was organised all over India. 
A few weeks after the march began, the Mahatma addressed a special appeal 
to the women of India in Young India (10 April 1930) wherein he said: ‘The 
impatience of some sisters to join the good fight is to me a healthy sign... In 
this non-violent warfare, their contribution should be much greater than men's. 
To call women the weaker Sex is a libel-if by strength is meant moral power, 
then woman is immeasurably man’s superior. Proceeding, the Mahatma 
appealed to them to take up the picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth 
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shops. 

“The appeal was transmitted all over the country and it had a magic 
effect. Even the women of the most orthodox and aristocratic families were 
moved. Everywhere, women came out in their thousands to carry out the 
Congress mandate... 

“The energy and enthusiasm of the women stirred the men to greater 
effort and sacrifice. Within three weeks of the commencement of the cam- 
paign, the Government resclved to strike. On 27th April, the first emergency 
ordinance was promulgated. It was called the Press Ordinance and it brought 
the papers under the full control of the officials. Most of the nationalist papers 
ceased publication for a long period as a protest. Other ordinances aiming at 
the suppression of the different activities of the Congress followed. Congress 
organisations were declared unlawful all over the country, and an ordinance 
was issued, enabling the Government to confiscate the property belonging to 
them. | 

“The result of the these ordinances was that the Congress could no longer 
function openly, and many of its activities, like raising funds, recruiting 
volunteers, etc., had to be conducted in an underground manner. Neverthe- 
less, the activities of the Congress, instead of being paralysed by the ordi- 
nances were further stimulated. As meetings and processions were banned 
everywhere, they continued to be held in defiance of the official ban. 
Newspapers, bulletins, leaflets were printed and distributed by Congress 
agencies in spite of official prohibition. In some places such as Bombay, 
Congress propaganda was conducted by means of the radio, and the police 
were not able to find out from where the messages were being transmitted. 

“Faced by anon-violent rebellion, the Government first proceeded to make 
arrests. But that was no avail. According to official figures, more than sixty 
thousand civil resistors were cast in prison. Special prisons had to be improvised 
at short notice but these too were filled up in no time... Every day seemed to 
bring forth some new development, and no part of the country was free from 
it. | 

“The Indian Legislative Assembly did not have a quiet time either, though 
the Congress members were out of it. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who 
was leading the Independent Party there, assumed the leadership of the oppo- 


sition. Early in April, he, together with his followers, walked out of the Assem-. 
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bly as a protest against the manner in which the Government had forced on 
the Assembly the principle of Imperial preference in connection with the Cotton 
Tariff Bill. Two days later, he resigned from the Assembly, together with some 
other members of his party. This was followed by the resignation of the 
President of Assembly, Mr. V.J. Patel, who addressed two letters to the Viceroy 
in which he stated that after the resignation of the Congress Party and of 
Pandit Malviya’s Independent Party, the Assembly had lost its representative 
character and, in the circumstances, he felt that his place was with his peo- 
ple. 

“Another incident of a totally different character took place in April in the 
easternmost part of the country. A number of young men belonging to a local 
revolutionary party, led by Mr. Surjya Kumar Sen, raided the Chittagong Armoury. 
They shot dead the guards on duty, took possession of the premises, removed 
what weapons they could and destroyed the rest. Thereafter, they retired to 
the hills and continued guerrilla warfare for some days. Ultimately, they were 
over-powered, the majority of them being killed and the rest being forced to 
flee for their safety. Members of this party, who were at large, continued 
terroristic activities for a long time. 

“Before the Mahatma could carry out his intention he was seized by the 
custodians of the law on 5 May 1930 and cast in prison without trial under an 
old regulation called the Bombay Regulation XXV of 1827. 

“The arrest of Mahatma Gandhi caused public excitement all over India. 
However, there was no outbreak of violence...” 


SUBHAS BOSE ON GANDHI-IRWIN PACT 


“... Soon after his release, Subhas Bose met Gandhi ji on 16th March, 
1931, and kept with him from 10 P.M. to 2.30 A.M.. He wanted release of all 
Bengal political prisoners and the right to carry on propaganda for independence. 
Gandhi ji explained that the Pact had only suspended hostile activities and 
disobedience and not any propaganda for independence. But, explained Gandhiji, 
he could not make the release of political prisoners convicted of violence and 
Bengal detenues as a term of truce as he was in no position to give an 


undertaking they would not resort to violence again. However, he was sure 
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that it was a matter of at the most six months and at the time of final phase, 
the Congress would be justified in making release of all prisoners a precondition. 
But Bose had misgivings and criticised the Pact. 

“ Before my release from release from prison on 18th March, | ascer- 
tained that the political prisoners, as a rule, were hostile to the Pact. | naturally 
shared their feelings. But after coming out, | realised that the Pact was a 
settled fact, and there was no possibility of preventing its ratification at the 
Karachi Congress... Before coming to a decision | considered it advisable to 
meet the Mahatma personally... At Bombay, | had a long conversation with 
the Mahatma. After criticising the Pact, the point that | urged was that we 
would be prepared to support him as long as he stood for independence but 
the moment he gave up that stand, we would consider it our duty to fight him.” 


| Extract 8: | 


SUBHAS BOSE ON GANDHIJI’S PARTICIPATION IN THE 
SECOND ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


“.. The Mahatma began to see through the game of the British politi- 
cians. In order to turn the tables on them, he called upon them to make con- 
crete proposals. In reply to that move, the Government sought to turn the 
tables on him by summoning the Minorities Committee which would form the 
battle ground for the Indian delegates. 

“During his stay of nearly three months in England, the Mahatma had an 
exceedingly busy time. A glance at his daily routine would show that he was 
overstraining himself, sometimes not allowing himself to have more than two 
hours sleep for days together... 

“There was another deeper cause which accounted for the Mahatma’s 
failure; during his stay in England, he had to play two roles in one person, the 
role of a political leader and that of a world teacher... 

“Some weeks after his arrival in London, the Mahatma did realise the 
helplessness of the situation. If he had any political diplomacy, he should 
have sought a convenient opportunity of getting out of the Conference as 
soon as possible and should have then made an extensive tour in America 
and on the Continent to expose the unreality of the Conference and to popularise 
the Indian cause. By sticking to the Conference till the end, he necessarily 
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lent prestige to a body that should have been exposed before the bar of world 
opinion...” 


SUBHAS BOSE ON GANDHIJI’S EPIC FAST 
(w.e.f. 20.09.1932) AGAINST COMMUNAL AWARD 


“...Words cannot describe the anxiety and alarm that passed from one 
end of the country to the other when the news about the impending fast was 
published on 13 September. Frantic appeals were made to the Mahatma to 
desist but the appeals proved ineffective. The Government offered to release 
him under certain conditions, but he declined conditional release... After pro- 
longed discussions, an agreement was arrived at which virtually did away with 
a separate electorate for the depressed classes. This agreement, hereafter 
Known as Poona Agreement... On 26 September, His Majesty’s Government 
announced that they were prepared to recommend to endorse the Poona Agree- 
ment... 

“ there is no doubt that the fast of Mahatma Gandhi had a permanent 
and far-reaching effect in rousing the conscience of the Hindu community. It 
was a unique spectacle to see how the heart of the entire nation throbbed for 
one man. All sections of the Hindus were stirred to activity, as they had never 
been before. The most important result of the ‘epic fast’ was to give a powerful 
impetus to the movement for the eradication of untouchability... 

“In response to the appeal made by the Mahatma on 26th September, 
temples and public wells throughout India began to be thrown open to the 
untouchables. In fact, so rapid was the march of progress, that it looked as if 
the demon of untouchability would be laid low in no time. 

“Another beneficial result followed from the appeal of the Mahatma made 
on 26th September to settle Hindu-Muslim differences... A great deal of 
progress was made to the negotiations for a Hindu-Muslim settlement... 

“Reviewing the year 1932 as a whole, one may say that the ‘epic fast’ of 
the Mahatma was the turning-point and from that moment onwards, the Gov- 
ernment definitely got the better of the Congress. As the year came to a 
close, the thought that was uppermost in the minds of Congressmen was how 
to push on the anti-untouchability campaign... Civil disobedience indeed.” 
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Extract 10: 


JOINT STATEMENT MADE IN VIENNA BY SUBHAS BOSE 
AND VITHALBHAI J. PATEL ON GANDHIJI’S 
SUSPENSION OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE CAMPAIGN ON 
9.5.1933 


“The events of the last thirteen years have demonstrated that a political 
warfare based on the principle of maximum suffering for ourselves and minimum 
suffering for our opponents cannot possibly lead to success. It is futile to 
expect that we can ever bring about a change of heart in our rulers merely 
through our own suffering and by trying to love them... The time has therefore, 
come for a radical reorganisation of the Congress on a new principle and with 
a new method. For bringing about this reorganisation a change of leadership is 
necessary, for it would be unfair to Mahatma Gandhi to expect him to evolve 
or work a programme and method not consistent with his life-long principles. If 
the Congress as a whole can undergo this transformation, it would be the best 
course. Failing that a new party will have to be formed within the Congress, 
composed of all radical elements. Non-cooperation will have to be changed 
into a more militant one and, the fight for freedom to be waged on all fronts.” 


SUBHAS BOSE’S PRESEDENTIAL ADDRESS AT 
HARIPURA CONGRESS (19.2.38) 


“...India is one and the hopes and aspirations of the people of British 
India and of the Indian States are identical. Our goal is an independent India 
and in my view that goal can be attained only though a Federal Republic in 
which the States will be willing partners... 

“Talking of Indian unity, the next thing that strikes us is the problem of 
minorities... Only by emphasising our common interests, economic and political, 
can we cut across communal divisions and dissensions. A policy of live and 
let live in matters religious and an understanding in matters economic and 
political should be our objective... The Congress stands for the political and 
economic right of the Indian as a whole. Moreover, if after the capture of 
political power, national reconstruction takes place on socialistic lines-as | 
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have no doubt it will-it is the ‘have nots’ who will benefit at the expense of the 
‘haves' and the Indian masses have to be classified among ‘have nots.' There 
remains but one question which may be a source of anxiety to the minorities, 
viz., religion and that aspect of culture that is based on religion. On this ques- 
tion the Congress policy is one of the complete non-interference in matters of 
conscience, religion and culture, as well as of cultural autonomy for the different 
linguistic areas... 

“...1 Shall now proceed to consider the method which the Congress should 
pursue in the years to come as well as its role in the national struggle. | 
believe more than ever that the method should be Satyagraha or non-violent 
non-cooperation in the widest sense of the term, including civil disobedience. 
It would not be correct to call our method passive resistance. Satyagraha, as 
| understand it, is not merely passive resistance, but active resistance as 
well, though that activity must be of a non-violent character. 

"...1In our struggle for independence, we may adopt either of the two 
alternatives. We may continue our fight until we have our full freedom and in 
the meantime decline to use any power... while on the march. We may, on the 
other hand, go on consolidating our position while we continue our struggle for 
Purna Swaraj or complete Independence... 

“...No, there can be no question of the Congress Party withering away 
after political freedom has been won. On the contrary, the Party will have to 
take over power, assume responsibility for administration and put through its 
programme of reconstruction... The existence of more than one party and the 
democratic basis of the Congress Party will prevent the future Indian State 
becoming a totalitarian one. Further, the democratic basis of the Congress 
Party will ensure that leaders are not thrust upon the people from above, but 
are elected from below.” 

“... |have no doubt in my mind that our chief national problems relating to 
the eradication of poverty, illiteracy and disease and to scientific production 
and distribution can be effectively tackled only along socialistic lines. The 
very first thing which our future National Government will have to do would be 
to set up a commission for drawing up a comprehensive plan of reconstruc- 
tion. This plan will have two parts-an immediate programme and a long-period 
programme. In drawing up the first part, the immediate objectives which will 
have to be kept in view will be threefold: firstly, to prepare the country for self- 
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sacrifice; secondly, to unify India and thirdly, to give scope for local and 
cultural autonomy. 

“ ..To promote national unity we shall have to develop our lingua franca 
and a common script. So far as one lingua franca is concerned, | am inclined 
to think that the distinction between Hindi and Urdu is an artificial one. The 
most natural lingua franca would be a mixture of the two, such as is spoken to 
daily life in large portions of the country and this common language may be 
written in either of the two scripts, Nagri or Urdu.. At the same time | am 
inclined to think that the ultimate solution and the best solution would be the 
adoption of a script that would bring us into line with the rest of the world. 
Perhaps some of our countrymen will gape with horror when they hear of the 
adoption of the Roman Script, but | would beg them to consider this problem 
from a scientific and historical point of view. 

“...that where poverty, starvation and disease are stalking the land, we 
cannot afford to have our population mounting up by thirty millions during a 
single decade. If the population goes up by leaps and bounds, as it has done 
in the recent past, our plans are likely to fall through... 

“... Our principal problem will be how to eradicate poverty from our country. 
That will require radical reform of our land system, including the abolition of 
landlordism. Agricultural indebtedness will have to be liquidated and provision 
made for cheap credit for the rural population. An extension of the co-operative 
movement will be necessary for the benefit of both producers and consumers. 
Agriculture will have to be put on a scientific basis with a view to increasing 
the yield from the land. 

"... To solve the economic problems,.... A comprehensive scheme of 
industrial development under state ownership and state control will be indis- 
pensable...We should reconcile ourselves to industrialisation and devise means 
to minimise its evils and at the same time explore the possibilities of reviving 
cottage industries where there is a possibility of their surviving the inevitable 
competition of factories. In a country like India, there will be plenty of room for 
cottage industries, especially in the case of industries including hand-spin- 
ning and hand-weaving allied to agriculture. 

“The State on the advice of a Planning Commission will have to adopt a 
comprehensive scheme for gradually socializing our entire agriculture and 


industrial system in the sphere of both production and appropriation... 
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“In conclusion, | shall voice your feelings by saying that all India fer- 
vently hopes and prays that Mahatma Gandhi may be spared to our nation for 
many, many years to come. India cannot afford to lose him and certainly not 
at this hour. We need him to keep our struggle free from bitterness and hatred. 
We need him for the cause of Indian Independence. What is more-we need 
him for the cause of humanity. Ours is a struggle not only against British 
Imperialism, but against world imperialism as well, of which the former is the 
keystone. We are, therefore, fighting not far the cause of the India alone but of 
humanity as well. India freed means humanity saved.” 


SUBHAS BOSE’S DIFFERENCES FROM GANDHIJI’S 
NONVIOLENT APPROACH (1938) 


“... hrough 1938, Subhas Bose frequently advised the Congress Socialist 
Party to form a left bloc, but the party did not follow his advise. According to 
Bose, India’s immediate requirements were an uncompromising struggle against 
British Imperialism and methods of struggle more effective than what Mahatma 
Gandhi had produced. Gandhism had been found wanting, because it was 
wedded to non-violence and therefore contemplated a compromise with Brit- 
ain for the solution of the Indian problems. Moreover, it lacked a proper under- 
standing of international affairs and of the importance of an international crisis 
for achieving India’s liberalism. A party was needed which could remedy these 
defects and bring about the complete liberalism of India. Though not visible to 
the public, the breach between myself and the Gandhi wing was now wide.” 


GANDHIJI’S STATEMENT ON SUBHAS BOSE’S 
ELECTION AS PRESIDENT OF TRIPURA CONGRESS 
(31.01.39) 


“ ..Shri Subhas Bose has achieved a decisive victory over his opponent, 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. | must confess that from the very beginning | was 
decidedly against his re-election for reasons into which | need not go. | do not 
subscribe to his facts or the arguments in his manifestos. | think that his 
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references to his colleagues were unjustified and unworthy. Nevertheless, | 
am glad of his victory. And since | was instrumental in inducting Dr. Pattabhi.... 
as a candidate when Maulana Saheb withdrew, the defeat is more mine than 
his. | am nothing if | do not represent definite principles for which | stand. 

“ .. Subhas Bose, instead of being President on the sufferance of those 
whom he calls rightists, is now President elected in a contested election. This 
enables him to choose a homogeneous Cabinet and enforce his programme 
without let or hindrance. 

“There is one thing common between majority and minority, viz. insistence 
on internal purity of the Congress organisation, My writings in the Harijan have 
shown that the Congress is fast becoming a corrupt organisation in the sense 
that its registers contain a very large number of bogus members. | 

“After all Subhas Bose is not an enemy of his country. He has suffered 
for it. In his opinion his is the most forward and boldest policy and programme. 
The minority can only wish it all success. If they can, they will add strength to 
the majority. 


SUBHAS BOSE’S STATEMENT (04.02.1939) 


“.... Let me make it quite clear that there will be no violent break with the 
past in the parliamentary or in the extra-parliamentary sphere..... And we shall, 
of course, act in accordance with the principles and policy of the Indian National 
Congress. 

“In this connection | should also like to say that | have on some occasions 
felt constrained to differ from Mahatma Gandhi on public question, but | yield 
to none in my respect for his personality. If | have understood him correctly, 
he too would like to see people think for themselves, even though they may 
not always agree with him. | do not know what sort of opinion Mahatmaji has 
of myself. But, whatever his view may be, it will always be my aim and object 
to try and win his confidence for the simple reason that it will be tragic for me 
if | succeed in winning the confidence of other people but fail to win the confi- 
dence of India’s greatest man.” 
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SUBHAS BOSE’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO 
TRIPURA CONGRESS (10.03.1939) 


“... We should submit our national demand to the British government in 
the form of an ultimatum and give a certain time-limit within which a reply is to 
be expected. If no reply is received, we should resort to such sanctions as we 
possess in order to enforce our national demand. The sanctions that we pos- 
sess today are mass Civil disobedience or Satyagraha. And the British Gov- 
ernment today are not in a position to face a major conflict like an All-India 
Satyagraha for a long period. 

“...[t grieves me to find that there are people in the Congress who are so 
pessimistic as to think that the time is not ripe for a major assault on British 
Imperialism. But looking at the situation in a thoroughly realistic manner, | do 
not see the slightest ground for pessimism... 

“| have already referred to the awakening in the Indian States... 

“... the work of guiding the popular movements in the States for civil 
liberty and responsible government should be conducted by the Working com- 
mittee on a comprehensive and systematic basis... The fullest use should be 
made of the guidance and co-operation of Mahatma Gandhi and of the co- 
operation of the All-India States People conference. 

| have referred earlier to the advisability of our making a final advance in 
the direction of Swaraj. That will need adequate preparations. In the first place, 
we shall have to take to ruthlessly remove whatever corruption or weakness 
has entered our ranks largely due to the lure of power. Next, we shall have to 
work in close co-operation with all anti-I mperialist organisations in the country, 
particularly the Kisan movement and the Trade Union movement... 

...May the spirit of my late Guru, of revered Motilalji and of other great 
sons of India inspire us in the present crisis and may Mahatma Gandhi, who is 
still with us to guide and assist our nation, help the Congress out of the present 
tangle is my earnest prayer.” 
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GANDHI’S TELEGRAM TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 
(27.03.1939) 


"... | suggest your coming here and living with me. Undertake nurse you 
to health while we are slowly conferring. Love. 


“Bapu" 


| Extract 17: 


SUBHAS BOSE WRITES TO GANDHIJI ON THE CRISIS 
WHICH HAD ARISEN DUE TO THE ‘PANT’ RESOLUTION 
) (31.03.1939) 


Though Subhas Bose had been elected President of the Tripuri Congress 
ina keen contest, his resolution demanding self determination for India within 
6 months under the threat of civil disobedience was defeated. What aggravated 
his helplessness was the passing by overwhelming majority of a resolution 
moved by Pandit Pant which stated: “This Congress declares its firm adherence 
to the fundamental policies which have governed its programme in the past 
twenty years under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi... 

"This Congress expresses its confidence in the work of the Working 
Committee, which functioned during the last year and regrets that any asper- 
sions should have been cast against any of its members ... requests the 
President to nominate the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes 
of Mahatma Gandhi’. 

This tied down Subhas Bose and impelled him to a series of correspond- 
ence with Mahatma Gandhi. He wrote to Gandhiji on 31 March 1939: 

“It is in your hands to save the Congress and the country from the calam- 
ity. People who are bitterly opposed for various reasons to Sardar Patel and 
his group, still have confidence to you-and believe that you can take a 
dispassionate and non-partisan view of things. To them you are a national 
figure-above parties and groups-and you can, therefore, restore unity between 
the warring elements. If for any reason that confidence is shaken-which God 
forbid-and you are regarded as a partisan, then God help us and the Con- 
gress. 
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“....no doubt that there is today a wide gulf between the two parties (or 
blocs) in the Congress. But the gulf can yet be bridged-and that by you. 

“... But my personal feelings do not matter to public considerations... 
Now, do you regard that resolution as one of no-confidence in me and do you 
feel that | should resign in consequence thereof? Your view in this matter will 
influence me considerably. 

“... Personally, | do not see how Pant'’s resolution has enhanced your 
prestige, influence and authority. One hundred and thirty five votes were cast 
against you-in the Subjects Committee, and in the Open Session... at least 
800 votes, if not more, out of above 2,300 were cast against you... With slight 
changes in the resolution, not one vote would have been cast against the 
resolution and your leadership would have had the unanimous support of all 
Congressmen. Your prestige before the British Government and before the 
whole world would have gone up like a shot. Instead, your name and prestige 
were exploited by those who wanted to wreak vengeance on us... 

“ There is one other matter to which | shall refer in this letter-that is the 
question of our programme. | submitted my views to you on February 15, at 
Wardha... Unfortunately, for us and for the country, you do not share our opti- 
mism. You are obsessed with the idea of corruption within the Congress. Moreo- 
ver the bogey of violence alarms you. Though | am at one with you in your 
determination to root out corruption within the congress, | do not think that, 
taking India as a whole, there is corruption. | feel sure there is far less of it 
today than before. Previously, Bengal, the Punjab and the United provinces 
could have been regarded as the hope of organised revolutionary violence. 
Today there is much more of the spirit of non-violence there... 

“... If you take up the struggle, | shall most gladly help you to the best of 
my ability. If you feel that the Congress would be able to fight better with 
another President, | shall gladly step aside. If you feel that the Congress will 
be able to fight more effectively with a Working Committee of your choice, | 
shall gladly fall in line with your wishes. All that | want is that you and the 
Congress should in this critical hour stand up and resume the struggle for 
Swaraj. If self-effacement will further the national cause, | assure you most 
solemnly that | am prepared to efface myself completely. | think | love my 
country sufficiently to be able to do this. 

“Pardon me for saying that the way you have been recently conducting 
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the States Peoples struggle does not appeal to me. You risked your precious 
and valuable life for Rajkot and, while fighting for the Rajkot people you sus- 
pended the struggle in all other States... 

“If | have said anything which appears to you to be erroneous, | hope you 
will pardon me. | know you always like people to speak frankly and openly. 
That is what has emboldened me in writing this frank and long letter.” 


GANDHIJI’S REPLY TO SUBHAS BOSE (2.4.1939) 


_ “The views you express seem to me to be so diametrically opposed to 
those of the othefs and my own that | do not see any possibility of bridging 
them. | think that each school of thought should be able to put forth its views 
before the country without any mixture. And if this is honestly done, | do not 
see why there should be any bitterness, ending in civil war. 

“... laking all things into consideration, | am of opinion that you should 
at once form your own cabinet fully representing your views, formulate your 
own programme definitely and put it before the forthcoming AICC. If the 
Committee accepts the programme, all will be plain sailing... If on the other 
hand, your programme Is not accepted you should resign and let the Committee 
choose its President. And you will be free to educate the country along your 
own lines. | tender this advice irrespective of Pandit Pant’s resolution... 

“My prestige does not count. It has no independent value of its own. 
When my motive is suspected or my policy or programme rejected by the 
country, the prestige must go. India will rise or fall by the quality of the sum 
total of the acts of her many millions. Individuals, however high they may be, 
are of no account except in so far as they represent the many millions. There- 
fore, let us rule it out of consideration. 

"| wholly dissent from your view that the country has been never so non- 
violent as now. | smell violence in the air | breathe. But the violence has put on 
a subtle form. Our mutual distrust is a bad form of violence. The widening gulf 
between Hindus and Mussalmans points to the same thing. | can give further 
illustrations. 

“We seem to differ as to the amount of corruption in the Congress. My 


impression is that it is on the increase. | have been pleading for the past many 
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months for a thorough scrutiny. 

“Inthese circumstances, | see no atmosphere for non-violent mass action. 
An ultimatum without an effective sanction is worse than useless. 

“But, as | have told you, | am an old man, perhaps growing timid and 
over-cautious, and you have youth before you and reckless optimism born of 
youth. | hope you are right and | am wrong... Therefore, if your prognosis is 
right, | am aback number and played out as the generalissimo of Satyagraha. 

“| am glad you have mentioned the little Rajkot affair. It brings into 
prominent relief the different angles from which we look at things ... | feel that 
it has great national importance. | have not stopped civil disobedience in the 
other states for the sake of Rajkot. But Rajkot opened my eyes, it showed me 
the way... 

“Though we have discussed sharp differences of opinions between us, | 
am quite sure that our private relations will not suffer in the least. If they are 
from the heart, as | believe they are, they will bear the strain of these differences. 

"Love. 

"Bapu" 


Extract 19: 


SUBHAS BOSE WRITES AGAIN TO GANDHIJI (6.4.1939) 


“... | have been pondering deeply over the advice you have given me 
regarding the formation of the Working committee. | feel that your advice is a 
counsel of despair. It destroys all hope of unity. It will not save the Congress 
from a split... 

“Wherein do you think that our programmes differ, and that too so funda- 
mentally, that joint action is not possible? | know that we have certain 
differences-but, as | wrote to my ex-colleagues of the Working Committee in 
reply to their letter of resignation, our points of agreement are, in my view, 
more numerous than our points of difference... 

“You have not yet said anything as to the merits of the Pant resolution. 
Do you approve of it?... Then, again what is the President's position regarding 
appointing the Working Committee after this resolution was passed? | am 
again asking this question because the present Constitution is practically your 


handiwork and your opinion in the matter will carry great weight with me... Do 
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you regard this resolution as one of no confidence in me? If so, | shall resign 
at once and that too unconditionally... 

“| feel it as galling to my conscience to hold on to office if the greatest 
personality in India today feels -though he may not say so openly-that the 
passing of the resolution should automatically have brought in my resigna- 
tion... Pardon me for saying so, and | say this without meaning offence to 
anybody-there is a world of difference between yourself and your lieutenants, 
even your chosen lieutenants... | 

“| wanted to appeal to you to come forward directly and openly. This will 
simplify matters. Much of the opposition against the old guard-and opposition 
there certainly is-will automatically vanish. 

“lf you cannot do this, then | have an alternative suggestion to make. 
Please resume the national struggle for independence, as we have been de- 
manding, and begin by delivering an ultimatum to the British Government. In 
that event, we shall all gladly retire from our official positions, if you so de- 
sire... 

“Believe me, Mahatmaji, all these days | have been praying for only one 
thing, viz. for light as to the path which would be best for my country and my 
country’s freedom. | have asked for strength and inspiration to completely 
efface myself-should the need and occasion arise. It is my firm conviction 
that a nation can live only if the individuals composing it be ready to die for its 
sake whenever it is necessary...” 


GANDHIJI REPLIES AGAIN (10.04.1939) 


“| suggested a meeting of the foes to have it out among themselves 
without any reservation. But so much has happened since that | do not know 
if it is worthwhile... The gulf is too wide, suspicions too deep. | see no way of 
closing the ranks. The only way seems to me to recognise the differences and 
let each group work in its own manner. 

... Pandit Pant’s resolution | cannot interpret. The more | study it the more 
| dislike it... | 

“| cannot, will not, impose a cabinet on you. You must not have one 


imposed on you nor can | guarantee approval by AICC of your cabinet and 
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policy. It would amount to suppression. Let the members exercise their own 
judgement. If you do not get the vote, lead the opposition till you have converted 
the majority. 

“Do you know that | have stopped civil disobedience wherever | have 
influence? Travancore and Jaipur are glaring examples. Even Rajkot | had 
stopped before | came here. | repeat that | breathe violence in the air. | see no 
atmosphere for non-violent action. Is not the lesson of Ramdurg enough for 
you?... Congress-men are responsible for it as they were in Kanpur. Do you 
not see that we two honestly see the same thing differently and even draw 
opposite conclusions? How can we meet on the political platform? Let us 
agree to differ there and let us meet on the social, moral and municipal plat- 
form. | cannot add the economic, for we have discovered our differences on 
that platform also. 

“My conviction is that working along our lines, in our own way, we shall 
serve the country better than by the different groups seeking to work a com- 
mon policy and common programme forged out of irreconcilable elements.” 


Extract 21: 


GANDHIJI EXPLAINS HIS DIFFERENCES WITH SUBHAS 
BOSE TO ANNADA BABU (5.5.1939) 


“...When | read the Pant resolution, | found that it contained a suggestion 
that Subhas Babu should be guided by me. | thoroughly disapproved of the 
idea... It would be subjecting Subhas Babu to coercion. Can the ship of the 
nation sail smoothly if | subject Subhas Babu to coercion? It would be like 
sinking it. | said | would not do it... 

“'.. | think he still holds the view he had expressed at Jalpaiguri. | saw 
that | could not associate myself with any part of it. It includes giving an 
ultimatum to the government. He holds that we possess enough resources for 
a fight. | am totally opposed to his views. Today, the whole atmosphere is so 
steeped in violence that | cannot think of fighting. How did the violent incidents 
take place at Rampur in Orissa and Ramdurg in Karnataka? Pantji could not 
control things at Kanpur. We have no control at all over the Shias and Sunnis 
in Lucknow. There is no limit to communal strife... 

“How can we do anything without the workers and peasants? The country 
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belongs only to them. | am not equipped to issue an ultimatum to the 
Government. The country would be exposed to ridicule. But Subhas Babu 
thinks that we are ready for the struggle. My conception of satyagraha is not 
his. Is this difference of opinion not fundamental? 

“The same is true of the corruption in the Congress... But he feels that it 
is not of such proportion as to cause worry. But in my view, we shall not be 
able to do any thing so long as this corruption persists. For me there is no 
difference between civil disobedience and office acceptance. Both are part of 
the satyagraha movement. Thus my point of view and assessment of the 
situation are altogether different from his ... | have become so impatient of the 
corruption prevailing in the Congress that | should not hesitate to bury the 
organisation if the corruption cannot be removed. In a non-violent organisation 
there can be no place for some of the things that pass in a violent organisation." 


GANDHI JI'S EDITORIAL IN THE 'HARIJAN' (26.8.1939) ON 
THE RESOLUTION BARRING SUBHAS BOSE FROM 
VARIOUS CONGRESS COMMITTEES 


ee | continue to receive letters, mostly abusive, about what may be 
called the Subhas Babu resolution of the Working Committee... | have seen 
some Criticisms about the war resolution. 

| must confess that the Subhas Babu resolution was drafted by me..... 
There was no desire to be vindictive. Surely the word vindictiveness loses all 
force and meaning when the position of Subhas Babu is considered. He knew 
that he could not be hurt by the Working Committee. His popularity had put 
him above being affected by any action that the Working Committee might 
take. He had pitted himself against the Working Committee, if not the Con- 
gress organisation. The members of the Working Committee, therefore, had to 
perform their duty... 

"...But the Congress has no non-violent message for the world. | would 
fain believe that the Congress had such a message. The conclusion to both 
the resolutions need not have been radically different. But the motive power 
being different the same conclusion would bear a different meaning in a differ- 
ent setting. In the face of the violence going on in India itself and in the face of 
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the fact that Congress Governments have been obliged to fall back upon 
military and police assistance, a declaration to the world of non-violence would 
have seemed a mockery. It would have carried no weight in India or with the 
world. Yet, to be true to myself, | could not draft any other resolution than | did. 

“The fate, to which | was party, of my resolution proved the wisdom of 
my withdrawal of official connection with the Congress. | attend the Working 
Committee meetings not to identify myself with its resolutions or even its 
general policy. | attend in the pursuit of my mission of nonviolence. So long as 
they want my attendance | go there to emphasize non-violence in their acts 
and through them in those of Congressmen. We pursue the same goal. They 
all of them would go the whole length with me if they could, but they want to be 
true to themselves and to the country which they represent for the time being, 
even as | want to be true to myself. | know that the progress of non-violence 
is seemingly a terribly slow process. But experience has taught me that it is 
the surest way to the common goal. There is deliverance neither for India nor 
for the world through clash of arms. Violence, even for vindication of justice, is 
almost played out. With that belief | am content to plough a lonely furrow, if it 
is to be my lot that | have no co-sharer in the out-and-out belief in non-vio- 
lence." 


GANDHIJI'S STATEMENT IN THE 'HARIJAN' OF 13.1.1940 
ON BAN ON SUBHAS BOSE: 


"The love of my conception, if it is as soft as a rose petal, can also be 
harder than flint. My wife has had to experience the hard variety. My eldest 
son is experiencing it even now. | had the thought | had gained Subhas Babu 
for all time as a son. | have fallen from grace. | had the pain of wholly associ- 
ating myself with the ban pronounced on him." 


GANDHIJI'S LETTER TO C.F. ANDREWS (15.1.1940) 


"If you think it proper, tell Gurudev that | have never ceased to think of 
his wire and anxiety about Bengal. | feel that Subhas is behaving like a spoilt 
O/ 


child of the family. The only way to make up with him is to open his eyes. And 
then his politics shows sharp differences. They seem to be unbridgeable. | am 
quite clear the matter is too complicated for Gurudev to handle. Let him trust 
that no one in the Committee has anything personal against Subhas. For me 
he is my son." 


GANDHI'S EDITORIAL IN THE 'HARIJAN' (3.2.1940) 


Gandhi ji never questioned Subhas Bose's motives or ideals. He, how- 
ever, stressed that "Bose's ways are mistaken; they are not my ways", Reply- 
ing to a correspondent who had asked: "Is not Subhas Babu right when he 
ascribes to the Congress High Command, including you, the reformist and the 
liberal tendency?" Gandhi ji had written in the Harijan in January 1940: "Of 
course, he (Bose) is right. Dadabhai was a great reformist. Gokhala was a 
great liberal and so was Ferozeshah Mehta. So, too, was Surendranath Banerjee. 
They were in their days the nation's tribunes. We are their heirs. 

"What Subhas Babu in his impatience to go forward forgets is that it is 
possible for me to compete with him in the love for the land, in spite of our 
having reformist and liberal tendencies. But | have told him he has youth 
before him and he must have the dash of a youth. He is not held down by me 
or anybody else. He is not the man to be so held. It is his own prudence that 
holds him. And in that way, he is as much reformist and liberal as | am. Only | 
| with my age know it, and he in his youth is blind to the good that is in him. Let 
my correspondent be assured that, in spite of our different outlooks and in 
spite of the Congress ban on him, when he leads in non-violent battle they will 
find me following him, as | shall find him following me it | overtake him. But | 
must live in the hope that we shall gain our common end without another 
fight". 


SUBHAS BOSE'S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO ALL 
INDIA ANTICOMPROMISE CONFERENCE (19.3.1940) AT 
RAMGARH 


".. It has become more and more evident that a number of leftists have 


begun to play the role of apologists of the rightists-but such a phenomenon is 
not new in history.... While on the one hand red-hot resolutions are passed and 
statements issued by members of the Congress Working Committee, simulta- 
neously other remarks are made and statements issued either by Mahatma 
Gandhi or by other Rightist leaders which create a totally different impression 
on the average mind. 

"... During the last 6 months we have offered only words, words and 
words, and we have received the time-worn reply that so long as the Hindu- 
Muslim problem remains unsolved, Poorna Swaraj is unthinkable... 

"Inthe present crisis, the most distressing phenomenon is the disruption 
within the ranks of those who were hitherto regarded as leftist. The immediate 
future will prove to be the acid test of leftism in India. Those who will be found 
wanting will be soon exposed as pseudo-leftists..... It may be that in the or- 
deal that is ahead of us, some of those who are branded as Rightist today, will 
prove to be genuine Leftists-Leftists in action, | mean. 

"... Inthe present phase of our movement, Leftists will be those who will 
wage an uncompromising fight with imperialism. Those who waver and vacil- 
late in their struggle against imperialism-those who tend towards the compro- 
mise with it-cannot by any means be Leftists. In the next phase of our move- 
ment, Leftism will be synonymous with socialism.... 

"A compromise with imperialism will mean that an anti-imperialist na- 
tional struggle will soon be converted into a civil war among the people them- 
selves..... | 

"Everybody now realises that if the Working Committee of the Congress 
does not give the call for launching a national struggle others will have to do 


SO.... 


Extract 27: 


WHAT GANDHI HAD SAID TO SUBHAS BOSE IN THE 
MEETING OF 20TH JUNE, 1940 : NATHALAL PARIKH 


A poignancy attaches to these talks since this was the last meeting of 
the stalwarts, the last occasion when they met. Nathalal Parikh who was 
specially asked by Subhas Bose to be present has recorded their talks. "After 
listening to Bose at great length Mahatma Gandhi said: ‘Subhas, | have al- 
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ways loved you. You are keen on launching some mass movement. You thrive 
when these is fight. You are terribly emotional, but | had to think of several 
factors. |am an old man now and must not do anything in haste. | have the 
greatest admiration for you. Regarding your love for the country and determi- 
nation to achieve its freedom, you are second to none. Your sincerity is trans- 
parent. Your spirit of self-sacrifice and suffering cannot be surpassed by any- 
body. But | would like these qualities to be used at a more opportune moment’. 

"Subhas said that that was the most opportune time and that it was 
impossible to think of any other situation in which India could start the struggle. 
Gandhi replied: ‘Why do you think we cannot get better opportunities later on? 
| am sure we will have many such opportunities. Whether England wins or 
loses their war, she will be weakened by it: she will not have the strength to 
shoulder the responsibilities of administering the country, and with some slight 
effort on our part she will have no alternative but to recognise India's indepen- 
dence. Both politically and morally, | feel, we should not be hasty’in launching 
a movement at the present juncture. My conscience tells me to wait for better 
times.’ 

"Subhas said, 'Bapu, if you give a call, the whole nation will respond to it.’ 
Gandhi replied, ‘even if the nation is ready, at a moment like this, | must not do 
anything that is inopportune.’ Subhas said, 'If you think that this moment is in- 
opportune, | want, your blessing for starting such a movement.’ 

“Gandhi ji: "You don't need my blessings, Subhas, How can | bless a 
movement which | consider inopportune, and which | feel is morally unjustifi- 
able now? You have got the qualities of a great leader, and if your conscience 
tells you that this is the best time for striking out, go ahead and do your best. 
If you come out successful, | shall be the first to congratulate you. But my 
advice to you is not to be hasty. You are too emotional, and you must realise 
that everyone who talks of supporting you will not do so when the testing time 
comes. So be careful in whatever you do. You can always write to me and 
consult me. My heart is entirely with you, my love for you and for your family 
is great, and, therefore, | would not like you to do anything that will inflict any 
unneccssary suffering. | would like to tell you again that India will get better 
opportunities in future, and will be in a better position to give a fight to England 
than it is now." | 
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| Extract 28: | 


SUBHAS BOSE AFTER HIS TALK WITH GANDHI JI ON 
20.6.1940 


“It is now clear that the British power will be overthrown and it is high 
time that India played her part in the war; in his view, the country is not pre- 
pared for a fight and any attempt to precipitate would do more harm than good 
to India. However, at the end of a long and hearty talk, he told me that if my 
efforts to win freedom for India succeeded, than his telegram of congratula- 
tions would be the first that | would receive. 

"....Since September 1938 Mahatma Gandhi had consistently urged that 
a national struggle was out of the question in the near future, while others, like 
myself, who were no less patriotic than him, were equally convinced that the 
country was internally more ripe for a revolution than ever before and that the 
coming international crisis would give India an opportunity for achieving her 
emancipation which is rare in human history. When all other attempts to influ- 
ence Gandhi failed, the only way left was to organise the Forward Block and to 
proceed to win over the masses of the people and thereby put indirect pres- 
sure on the Mahatma. This method ultimately proved to be effective..... 

"In organising the Forward Bloc | had two expectations. First, inthe event 
of future conflict with the Gandhi wing, | would be able to fight more effec- 
tively; and further, | could hope to win the entire Congress to my point of view 
one day. Secondly, even if | fail to win over the entire Congress to my point of 
view, | could, in any major crisis, act on my own even if the Gandhi wing faild 
to rise to the occasion." 


GANDHI JI WRITES IN THE 'HARIJAN', OF 13.9.1940 ON 
SUBHAS BOSE'S ARREST ON 2.7.1940 


"On the return journey to Wardha, a young man at Nagpur station asked 
why the Working Committee had not taken notice of Subhas Babu's arrest... 
The arrest of a big man like Subhas Babu is no small matter. But Subhas 
Babu has laid out his plan of battle with deliberateness and boldness. He 
thinks that his way is the best. He honestly thinks that the Working Committee's 
way is wrong and that nothing good will come out of its ‘procrastination’. He 
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told me in the friendliest manner that he would do what the Working Commit- 
tee had faild to do. He was impatient of delay. | told him that, if at the end of 
his plan there was swaraj during my lifetime, mine would be the first telegram 
of congratulations he would receive. If while he was conducting his compaign 
| became a convert, | should whole-heartedly acclaim him as my leader and 
enlist under his banner. But | warned him that his way was wrong." 


N.G. GANPULEY, A CLOSE ASSOCIATE OF NETAuI, ON 
NETAJI'S RELATIONSHIP WITH MAHATMA GANDHI 


"Subhas Bose, though in all respects a creation of the Gandhian era, 
was of a different mould. Yet, many superficial observers have made the mis- 
take of describing Netaji as somebody who was opposing or defying Mahatma 
Gandhi. This is far from truth. Surprising as it may sound to many, Subhas 
Bose held Mahatmaji to great esteem. Even if he had to differ from the great 
leader, Subhas Bose always asked himself what would Mahatma think of that. 
A much more apporpriate description of Subhas Bose would be to call hima 
rebellious pupil of a great master. He was impatient, as a young pupil always 
is, to the slowness of the Guru's working. Subhas Bose was always confident 
that Mahatma Gandhi was a shrewd politician. What he felt was that Mahatmaji's 
striking power needed greater fury. He only wanted to perfect what he believed 
to be the angularities of a grand strategy...... He did not mind if he differed 
from Mahatma Gandhi. But he shuddered if Mahatmaji were ever to think that 
his action was unpatriotic". 


“Even in the days when his programme of an armed struggle was making 
great headway, Subhas Bose always used to lay stress on one point. If he 
succeeded in returrning victorious to India, he would straight proceed to Ma- 
hatma Gandhi and say: "Here | am; now tell me what | should do." In short, he 
never thought of absolute power for himself. He considered himself a part and 
parcel of a great national movement, of which, Mahatma Gandhi was the 
leader and he a faithful follower." 


Source: ‘Netaji in, Germany’ : A Little known chapter’; N.G. Sia (1964). 
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GANDHI JI'S INTERVIEW TO THE 'HINDU' (‘HARIJAN' OF 
21.6.1942) 


eer | have no desire to exchange the British for any other rule. Better 
the enemy | know than the one | do not. | have never attached the slightest 
importance or weight to the friendly professions of the Axis powers. If they 
come to India they will come not as deliverers but as sharers in the spoil. 
There can therefore be no question of my approval of Subhas Babu's policy. 
The old difference of opinion between us persists. This does not mean that | 
doubt his sacrifice or his patriotism. But my appreciation of his patriotism and 
sacrifice cannot blind me to the fact that, he is misguided and that his way 
can never lead to India's deliverance 


GANDHIJI'S ANSWER TO STUART EMENY, A 
JOURNALIST (‘HARIJAN', 26.7.1942) 


— You may not have been behind prision bars, but | have been and | 
know. Imprisonment means civil death. | suggest to you that the whole of 
India is civilly dead. The very breath is controlled by British power. Then there 
is another experience that you lack. You have not been a member of a nation 
that has been under subjection for several conturies. Our HABIT has been 
that we can never be free. You know the case of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, 
aman of great self-sacrifice, who might have had a distinguished career in the 
Indian Civil Service, but who is now an exile because he cannot possibly 
tolerate this helpless condition and feels that he must seek the help of Ger- 
many and Japan. .............. 


NETAJI'S BROADCAST ON GANDHIJI'S 75TH BIRTHDAY 
(2.10.1943) 


"The service which Mahatma Gandhi has rendered to India and to the 
cause of India's freedom is so unique and unparalleled that his name will be 
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written in letters of gold in our national history for all time." He compared 
Gandhi with Kamal Pasha. "The nearest historical paralled to Mahatma Gandhi 
is perhaps Mustapha Kamal Pasha who saved turrkey after the defeat in last 
World War | and who was acclaimed by the Turks as the Gazi." He paid a 
glowing tribute to Gandhi when he said that Gandhi had given the Indians “The 
two indispensable preconditions for the attainment of independence, namely 
self-confidence and a countrywide organization which reaches the remotest 
villages of India." 


MAULANA AZAD IN 'INDIA WINS FREEDOM' 


“Subhas Bose's escape to Germany had made a great impression on 
Gandhi ji. He had not formerly approved many of Bose's actions, but now | 
found a change in his outlook. Many of his remarks convinced me that he 
admired the courage and resourcefulness that Subhas Bose had displayed in 
making his escape from India. His admiration for Subhas Bose unconsciously 
coloured his view about the whole war situation. 

“This admiration was also one of the factors which clouded the discus- 
sions during the Cripps Mission to India....... There was a news flash that 
_Subhas Bose had died in an air crash. This created a sensation in India and 
Gandhi ji, among others, was deeply moved. He sent a massage of condo- 
lence to Bose's mother, in which he spoke in glowing terms about her son and 
his service to India. Later on it turned out that the report was false. Cripps, 
however, complained to me that he had not expected a man like Gandhi ji to 
speak in such glowing terms about Subhas Bose, who had openly sided with 
the Axis Powers." 

In a conversation with an Amesican journalist, on the eve of launching | 
the Quit India movement, Gandhi ji defended Bose as “a patriot of patriots." 


NETAJI'S BROADCAST TO MAHATMA GANDHI ON HIS 
RELEASE FROM IMPRISONMENT (6.7.1944) 


“Mahatmaji, now that your health has somewhat improved and you are 
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able to attend to public business to some extent, | am taking the liberty of 
addressing a few words to you with a view to acquainting you with the plans 
and the activities of patriotic Indians outside India. 

"Before | do so | would like to inform you of the feelings of deep anxiety 
which Indians throughout the world had for several days after your sudden 
release from custody on grounds of ill-health. After the sad demise of Shrimati 
Kasturba ji in British custody it was but natural for year countryment to be 
alarmed over the state of your health. It has, however, pleased providence to 
restore you to comparative health, so that three hundred and eighty-eight mil- 
lions of countrymen may still have the benefit of your guidance and advice. 

“Ever since you sponsored the Independence Resolution at the Lahore 
Congress in December 1929, all members of the Indian National Congress 
have had one common goal before them. For Indians outside India, you are 
the creator of the present awakening in our country..... In all the countries free 
from British influence that | have visited since | left India in 1941, you are held 
in the highest esteem as no other Indian political leader has been during the 
last century. 

... The high esteem in which you are held by patriotic Indians outside 
India and by foreign friends ot India's freedom, was increased a hundredfold 
when you bravely sponsored the ‘Quit India' Resolution in August 1942. 

"There is no Indian, whether at home or aboroad, who would not be happy 
if India's freedom could be won through the method that you have advocated 
all your life and without shedding human blood. But things being what they are 
| am convinced that if we do desire freedom we must be prepared to wade 
through blood. 

"If circumstances had made it possible for us to organise an armed struggle 
inside India through our own efforts and resources that would have been the 
best course for us. But Mahatmaji, you knew Indian conditions perhaps better 
than anybody else. So far as | am concerned after twenty year's experience of 
public service of India. | came to the conclusion that it was impossible to 
organise an armed resistance in the country without some help from outside..... 

“Before | finally made up my mind to leave home and homeland, | had to 
decide whether it was right for me to take help from abroad. | had previously 
studied the history of revolutions all over the world, in order to discover the 


methods which had enabled other nations to obtain freedom. But | had not 
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found a single instance in which an enslaved people had won freedom without 
foreign help of some sort..... 

"| can assure you, Mahatmaji, that before | finally decided to set out ona 
hazardous mission, | spent days, weeks and months in carefully considering 
the pros and cons of the case. After having served my people so long to the 
best of my ability, | could have no desire to be a traitor, or to give anyone a 
justification for calling me a traitor..... 

"....But | was convinced of two things: firstly that such a golden opportu- 
nity would not come within another century and secondly, that without action 
from abroad we would not be able to win freedom merely through our own 
efforts at home. That is why | resolved to take the plunge.... Consequently | 
make bold to say that my countrymen can have the fullest confidence in my 
judgement of the international affairs. My countrymen abroad will testify to the 
fact that since | left India, | have never done anything which could compro- 
mise in the least either the honour or the self-respect or the interests of my 
country. On the contrary, whatever | have done has been for the benefit of my 
nation, for enhancing India's prestige before the world and for advancing the 
cause of India's freedom...... 

"Mahatmaji, | should now like to say something about the Provisional 
Government that we have set up here. The Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind for Free India has been recognised by Japan, Germany and seven other 
friendly powers and this has given Indians a new status and a new prestige in 
the eyes of the whole world. The Provisional Government has, as its own 
objectives the liberation of India from British yoke through an armed struggle.... 

“How much help we shall need from Japan till the last Britisher is ex- 
pelled from the soil of India will depend on the amount of co-operation that we 
shall receive from inside India..... 

“Nobody would be more happy than ourselves if by any chance our coun- 
trymen at home should succeed in liberating themselves through their own 
efforts or if by any chance the British Government accepts your ‘Quit India’ 
Resolution and gives effect to it. We are, however, proceeding on the assump- 
tion that neither of the above is possible and an armed struggle is inevitable..... 
India's last war of independence has begun. Troops of the Azad Hind Fauj are 
now fighting bravely on the soil of India and in spite of all difficulty and hard- 
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ship they are pushing forward, slowly but steadily. This armed struggle will go 
on until the last Britisher is thrown out of India and until our Tricolour National 
Flag proudly flutters over the Viceroy's House in New Delhi. 

“Father of our Nation, in this holy war for India's liberation we ask for your 
blessings and good wishes. Jai Hind." 


Extract 37: 


GANDHIJI'S ADDRESS TO THE I.N.A. PRISONERS 


During 1945 and 1946, Gandhi ji gained personal knowledge of the ex- 
ploits of Bose and his I.N.A. and paid unreserved tributes to them. Moreover 
Gandhi ji had not the least hesitation in hailing Bose as "Netaji". In Gandhi ji's 
opinion the greatest and the most lasting achievement of Netaji was that he 
abolished all distinctions of caste, creed and class. Bose was not a mere 
Hindu or a mere Bengali. He was an Indian first and last. What was more, he 
fired all under him with the same Zeal, so that they forgot in his presence all 
distinctions, and acted as one man. 

Gandhi visited the |.N.A. prisoners in their detention camps more than 
once. In an address to them he observed: "Netaji was like a son to me. | came 
to Know him as a lieutenant full of promise under the late Deshbandhu Das. 
His last message to the I.N.A. was that whilst on foreign soil they had fought 
with arms, on their return to India they would have to serve the country as 
soldiers of non-violence under the guidance of and leadership of Congress. 

“Though the |.N.A. failed in its immediate objective, it has a lot to its 
credit of which it might well be proud. The greatest among its achievements 
was to gather togather, under one banner, men from all religions and races of 
India, and to infuse in them the spirit of solidarity and oneness, to the utter 
exclusion of all communal and parochial sentiment. It is an example which we 
should all emulate." 
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FREEDOM DEFINED 


Netaji 


But Freedom does not imply the 
absence of law. It only means the 
substitution of our own law, and our 
own discipline..... Therefore, 
discipline, whether for the individual 
or for society is necessary as 
basis of life. 


Netaji 


By freedom | mean all round 
freedom, i.e., freedom for individual 
~ as well as for society; freedom for 
men as well as for women; freedom 
for all individuals and for all 
classes. This freedom implies not 
only emancipation from political 
bondage but also equal distribution 
of wealth; abolition of caste barriers 
and social inequities and 
destruction of communalism, 
religious intolerance. This is our 
ideal which may appear Utopian to 
hardheaded men and women, but 
this ideal alone can appease the 
hunger of the soul. 


€ 


Mahatma Gandhi 


| value individual freedom 
but.... Unrestricted individualism is 
the law of the beast of the jungle... 
Willing submission to social 


_ restraint for the sake of the well- 


being of the whole society enriches 
both the individual and the society 
of which one as a member. 


Mahatma Gandhi 


"| shall work for an India in 
which the poorest shall feel that it 
is their country and in whose 
making they have an effective 
voice; an India in which there shall 
be no high class and low class of 
people; an India in which all 
communities shall live in perfect 
harmony. There can be no room in 
such an India for the curse of 
untouchability or the curse of the 
intoxicating drinks and drugs. 
Women will enjoy the same rights 
as men." 


